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and daily class work stand first. At the 
end of each term students are transferred 
from one branch children's room to an- 
other in order that they may have an 
opportunity of comparing methods and 
working with different classes of children. 
They have charge, however, of the same 
home library groups throughout the win- 
ter and continue their regular work with 
the city schools one afternoon a week. 

As stated before, the student receives 
her instruction during practice work from 
the branch librarians and children's libra- 
rians, as well as from the supervisors of 
work with schools and with home libraries 
and reading clubs. The instructors en- 
deavor to develop the student's self-reli- 
ance, to teach her right methods with chil- 
dren, to cultivate her powers of observa- 
tion and to give her a knowledge of busi- 
ness methods. It may be well to add that 
the students are impressed from the first 
with the fact that library work with chil- 
dren is in an experimental stage, and that 
the children's work of a library must be 
adjusted to the needs of that particular 
library, that a special study should be 
made of the social condition of the served, 
and above all, that any work which leads 
away from the legitimate function of the 
public library, which is to "open the 
books," is wasted effort, weak, sentimental 
and dangerous. 

One of the efforts of the School is to 
provide each student with a valuable work- 
ing collection of note-books, text-books, 
book lists, samples, etc. to use in her 
work after leaving the School. The School 
also buys large quantities of suggestive 
pamphlets, book lists and American Libra- 
ry Association printed matter for the 
student's collections. The students are 
required to mount and classify their ma- 
terial and arrange it in covers provided by 
the School. This material is inspected 
and graded on the basis of 100. 

The School is also building up steadily 
a most valuable reference library for the 
use of the students while taking their 
training. This consists of reference 
books necessary in their daily work, text- 



books to be used in connection with daily 
lessons, a model children's library with 
sample editions, out of print and rare 
children's books illustrating the growth 
of children's literature, a large collection 
of clippings giving the history and growth 
of library work in general, with special 
relation to library work with children and 
also book lists and mounted samples illus- 
trating the routine work of different libra- 
ries. All this material is being arranged 
and classified by a special classification 
prepared for such a collection. This libra- 
ry now numbers 893 volumes. 

It is impossible to close even so brief a 
paper without referring to the generosity 
of Mr Carnegie which has enabled the Car- 
negie library to make its experiments on 
so broad a basis. Mr Carnegie's aid has 
enabled the work to be developed and 
broadened in scope until at present the 
School has a substantial endowment, an 
established curriculum, a dormitory for its 
students, and opportunity to follow out its 
work to a definite end. 

It is the aim of this School, by con- 
tinued experiment based on practical ap- 
plication of principles, to collect in time 
a mass of data which will form the basis 
of a science, of pedagogy, of library work 
with children. 

FOURTH SESSION 
Saturday morning, June 27, 1908, 9.30. 

The Association passed at once to the 
consideration of the reports of committees. 
Miss Emma R. Neisser of the Free library 
of Philadelphia presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

LIBRARY WORK WITH 

THE BLIND 

Previous to the conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1907 the Chair- 
man, Mr Hodges, addressed letters of in- 
quiry to the Uniform type committee of 
the American association of workers for 
the blind and to Mr Edward Ellis Allen, 
Principal of the Overbrook school for the 
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blind, who has shown particular interest 
In the circulation of embossed books. The 
replies from Mr Elwyn H. Fowler, of the 
Uniform type committee, and from Mr 
Allen, owing to a change in the American 
Library Association program, were re- 
ceived too late to be included in the re- 
port presented at the Asheville conference. 
Mr Fowler said in part: 

"I wish to thank you for your effort to 
cooperate with The American association 
of workers for the blind. 

"Of the five systems now in common use 
the embossed Roman letter is fast being 
superseded by some one of the three dot 
systems, on account of their more general 
legibility and utility. Moon's system is 
useful for the aged and others whose 
touch is dull. The great majority of the 
blind in active life require a system more 
compact than Moon's, however, and one 
that can be easily written by hand; hence 
the increasing use of the systems com- 
posed wholly of dots. 

"Some advocates of each of the three 
dot systems in common use are vehement 
in their preferences it is true, but I think 
there is a large and rapidly growing num- 
ber of intelligent blind readers and in- 
fluential workers for the blind who appre- 
ciate the great advantages of uniformity 
and who are willing to make no little sac- 
rifice of personal convenience for the gen- 
eral good. 

"The amount of literature now printed 
in any system should not be accepted as a 
reason for continuing the system in op- 
position to a much better system, for 
whatever may be the universal system, 
the present diversity is such that it 
must be different from most of the print 
now in use, and it should also be remem- 
bered in this connection that embossed 
books get out of date like other books, so 
that most of the embossed literature of 
to-day will become nearly useless in a few 
years or at most decades, regardless of 
the question of types. I regard the work 
already done with various systems as 
largely experimental. The underlying 
principles which make a system most ser- 
viceable must be discovered and demon- 
strated in hard experience and observa- 
tion. Mere impressions as to the utility 
of any feature of a system are very un- 
trustworthy. The late Hannibal Hamlin 
once wrote this sentiment, "Nothing is 
ever settled permanently until it is settled 
right." When the principles upon which 
a serviceable system should be arranged 
are demonstrated, it is to me inconceiv- 



able that the present babel should long 
continue." 

Mr Edward Ellis Allen, then Principal 
of the Pennsylvania institution for the 
blind, and now Director of the Perkins 
institution, wrote as follows: 

"Believing that you wish to know the re- 
sult of my experience on certain questions 
of interest to teachers and librarians alike, 
I beg to refer you to my paper on Libra- 
ries for the blind and I hastily write you 
the following: 

Multiplicity of types. There have been 
scores of types and it little becomes peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the history of this 
subject to criticise us for having reduced 
that number to only three, which need no 
longer be considered. Time alone will 
reduce this number to two; for two there 
must be: 

The Moon type for the many adult. 

A Point type for the young and able 
bodied. 

The use of the Moon type is constantly 
spreading, but there is great need of new 
literature in this system. 

The New York point type is in use in 
23 of our 40 schools; the American Braille 
in 17, and the quantity and quality of tho 
books in each is a matter of pride. There 
are already more different books in either 
system than any one person is ever likely 
to read, still, a greater variety of popular 
literature is demanded and will be sup- 
plied. Librarians should not complain of 
the poverty of books for the blind until 
they have on their shelves copies of what 
have already been issued. In general, the 
books in one point type are not duplicated 
in the other — and as readers of one can 
easily use publications in the other so 
every library would do well to possess 
books in each point system and in Moon's 
type. 

Question of space. Owing to the expan- 
sion necessary to reproduce a given book 
for use by the blind it is natural for people 
to err in making "space" the primary fac- 
tor in the choice of systems, whereas 
wrltability and readability by the greatest 
number of users should be so considered. 

Size of books. I am convinced that the 
present standard volume is too bulky and 
have long ago written so to Miss Chamber- 
lain of Albany and Miss Neisser of Phila- 
delphia. We have lately been issuing our 
Philadelphia books smaller and lighter, 
and in my coming directorship of the large 
printing office of the Perkins institution 
for the blind, at Boston, I expect to con- 
tinue this policy. 

Public reading rooms for the blind. The 
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principal reason why these are unwise is 
that they are uncalled for. It is difficult 
to induce the blind to resort to them; 
hence, the space and money that would 
otherwise be devoted to them should be 
turned into more books and better ma- 
chinery for extending their circulation into 
the homes of the readers. 

Library centers. Several centers are 
better than one for the reason that the 
concentration of such a large work at one 
place would be likely so to encumber the 
mails there as to jeopardize the present 
free franking privilege. Then again, the 
sending for, the receiving and the re- 
turning of books throughout our great land 
would make the element of waste of time 
a great one. Still again, inasmuch as the 
sending out of home teachers is getting to 
be an important function of library work 
among the blind, so is there need for fre- 
quent collections of books from which to 
draw at once. Efficient library work for 
the blind is one which peculiarly demands 
the personal touch of devoted workers. 

It is gratifying to us who are making 
labor among the blind our life work to 
note the increasing interest taken by libra- 
rians in extending to more and more of 
these people the solace and the delight of 
reading." 

Two members of the Committee, Miss 
Griffin and Miss Neisser, attended the 9th 
Convention of the American association of 
workers for the blind, held at Boston, 
August 27-30, 1907. 

The entire report of the "Uniform type 
committee" of that Association, presented 
at the convention, is too long to be given 
here. It may be found in full in "Outlook 
for the blind" for January 1908. 

Among other resolutions of that confer- 
ence are the following: 

2 That we are pleased to note the 
gratifying increase in the cooperation and 
harmony among the institutions, associa- 
tions and workers for the blind in 
America. 

8 That the recommendations of the 
Uniform type committee be adopted: 

1 (a) That the work of this committee 

be continued, 
(b) That the committee be authorized 
to seek the cooperation of other 
organizations in the present 
movement towards the adoption 
of a standard punctographic 
system of printing for the blind. 

2 (a) The use of complete punctuation 

in standard and miscellaneous 
publications. 



(b) The use of distinct capitalization 

in such publications. 

(c) The use in such publications, 

other than textbooks for the ele- 
mentary grades, of such of the 
authorized initial contractions 
and of the word, syllable, and 
part-syllable signs as shall be 
proven helpful in reading, and 
the abandonment of such as 
shall be proven a hindrance in 
reading, and of such as would 
represent letters belonging to 
different syllables. 
3 That it shall be the policy of this as- 
sociation to encourage a willingness to 
unite with the English-speaking world 
upon any system which embodies the prin- 
ciples that would render it most service- 
able. 

13 That we approve of the action of the 
Massachusetts association for promoting 
the interests of the blind in establishing 
the "Outlook for the blind," and urge that 
every possible effort be made to increase 
its circulation among the general public 
and workers for the blind. 

Miss Neisser also attended the first 
meeting of the Maryland association of 
workers for the blind, held March 16th, 
1908 at Johns Hopkins university, Balti- 
more. 

Mrs Fairchild addressed the class at the 
New York state library school upon the 
subject of "Library work for the blind." 

An increased circulation of embossed 
books throughout the country indicates the 
steady progress of library work for the 
blind during the past year. 

The publication in the new "Matilda 
Ziegler magazine for the blind" of a list 
of libraries circulating embossed volumes 
brought to many of the sightless the news 
of the opportunities for borrowing these 
volumes and gave a new impetus to the 
circulation of books. In answer to the de- 
mands thus created, both public libraries 
and institutions for the blind have taken 
ar> active interest in the subject. 

A commission to investigate the condi- 
tion of the blind in the state of Ohio has 
recently been appointed by the Governor, 
and $10,000 appropriated to carry out its 
purpose. Six members are named, one of 
whom is the Superintendent of the State 
school for the blind at Columbus. 
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The Society for promoting the interests 
of the blind in Cleveland has begun the 
work of home teaching in that city. 

The Commission for the blind in New 
Jersey consisting of five members appoint- 
ed by Governor Fort, was organized on 
June 12th, 1908 at Trenton. Mr Algernon 
A. Osborne, 6 Park Place, Newark, is Sec- 
retary. The appropriation of $1,000 to 
carry on the work will not be sufficient 
for a state census of the blind, but the 
Commission hopes to obtain a roughly ap- 
proximate enumeration of the blind 
throughout the State. The Secretary will 
be grateful for the names and addresses 
of any blind person residing in New Jer- 
sey known to the members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The Carnegie library of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, the Public library of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Central state normal 
school at Edmond, Oklahoma, have re- 
cently undertaken work for the blind, to- 
gether with the Public library of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

In November 1907 the Pennsylvania 
home teaching society for the blind exten- 
ded its work by sending a home teacher 
to Pittsburg. The Society has deposited 
a collection of books in the Carnegie li- 
brary, which has agreed to be responsible 
for the books and which will superintend 
the circulation of them. 

Especial mention should be made of the 
excellent work for the blind by means of 
home teaching now being accomplished 
by the state of Delaware. In addition to 
the state appropriation for the home 
teacher the municipal authorities of Wil- 
mington recently made a grant of $250 for 
embossed books and use of a room in the 
Wilmington institute free library. As a 
memorial to the late Bishop Coleman, suf- 
ficient funds have been raised to pay for 
embossing in Moon type and in Braille 
the chapters from "Les Miserables" relat- 
ing to the character of the Bishop. 

The New York circulating library for 
the blind has received a bequest of $5,000 
from the late Mr Clemence L. Stephens. 
As this library has been consolidated with 



the New York public library, the bequest 
will be received by the latter and will 
be used for the development of the De- 
partment for the blind. 

The Montreal association for the blind 
has just been organized. Professor Sep- 
timus Fraser, 51 Crescent street, Montreal, 
is Secretary. 

Since January 1908 the Society for the 
promotion of church work among the blind 
has employed a blind visitor one afternoon 
each week to call upon members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia who are blind, to read to the aged 
and to those who have no one to read to 
them. 

New Publications 

1 In ink print 

The committee particularly commends 
to your attention the new magazine in ink 
print, entitled the "Outlook for the blind," 
published by the Massachusetts associa- 
tion for promoting the interests of the 
blind, 277 Harvard Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. It is "a quarterly record 
of the progress and welfare of the blind," 
and should be in the hands of all librarians 
interested in circulating embossed books. 
The price is $1.00 per year. 

The Perkins institution and Massachu- 
setts school for the blind has issued a val- 
uable bibliography entitled: "Special ref- 
erence library of books relating to the 
blind, Part 1, Books in English, compiled 
under the direction of the late Michael 
Anagnos. In a pamphlet of addenda, the 
list is brought down to Nov. 1, 1907. The 
Perkins institution has also issued a 
"Catalog of embossed books in the circu- 
lating library." The Director, Mr Edward 
Ellis Allen, will gladly send a copy to any 
librarian who requests one. 

The report of the Commission of 1906 
to investigate the condition of the blind 
in the state of New York, recently issued, 
is a valuable addition to the literature on 
"The blind." It may be obtained from the 
capitol, Albany, New York, and from the 
secretary of the Commission Mr O. H. 
Burritt, now Principal of the Pennsylvania 
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school for the blind, Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The first Report of the New York asso- 
ciation for the blind, 118 East 59th Street, 
New York City, also recently issued, con- 
tains an account of the home teaching 
carried on by the Association. It is to 
be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
Winifred Holt, at the above address. 

The Brooklyn public library has during 
the year published a finding list of the 
embossed books belonging to the library. 

2 In embossed type 

In a letter dated June 8th, 1908, Mr Ed- 
ward Ellis Allen, now Director of the Per- 
kins institution, wrote: 

Largely through the influence of librari- 
ans, the Howe memorial press is now get- 
ting out booklets of a practical shape and 
size, that it is trying to supply the need 
for good light reading in the Braille sys- 
tem for the blind, and that the library of 
the Perkins institution will gladly lend 
these stories to any one wishing to read 
them who will notify our librarians. I am 
enclosing herewith a list of these stories. 

These small books are inexpensive, the 
cover costing but ten cents. Though we 
are glad to circulate them, one or more at 
a time, we have no conveniences for doing 
so in vacation. Thus, I should suppose 
those libraries having departments of em- 
bossed books would wish to obtain copies, 
especially as we will dispose of them to 
such libraries for 25 per cent discount 
from cost price. 

New Braille publications of the Perkins 
Institution now ready for circulation: 

Heyse, L'Arrabiata 

Davison, How I sent my aunt to Balti- 
more 
Hayes, The Denver express 
Phelps, Fourteen to one 
Wister, Philosophy 4 
Bunner, The Zadoc Pine labor union 
Hubbard, Get out or get in line 
Hubbard, Message to Garcia 
Daudet, Pope's mule 
White, Eli 

Potter, Tailor of Gloucester 
Andrews, Perfect tribute 
Chester, Skeezicks elopes 



Harraden, A Bird of passage 

Harte, Col. Starbottle for the plaintiff 
Twenty-five stories listed to follow are: 

Kipling, Wee Willie Winkie 

Lee, Uncle William 

Page, New agent 

— Soldier of the empire 

Crawford, Little city of hope 

Maupassant, The Necklace 

Yonge, Last fight in the Coliseum 

Aldrich, Goliath 

— Our new neighbors at Ponkapog 

— Quite so 

Kelly, Perjured Santa Claus 

Wiggin, Saving of the colors 

Doyle, Adventures of the red-headed 
league 

Spyri, Goat boy 

— Without a friend 

Stockton, Lady or the tiger 

White, Honk-honk breed 

Deland, Promise of Dorothea 

—Good for the soul 

Repplier, Story of Nuremberg 

Bourget, Mon. Viple's brother 

Davis, Story of a jockey 

Clemens, Two little tales 

Paine, Don't hurry club 

Daiziel, Flaw in the crankshaft 

The "Outlook for the blind" for July, 
1907, contains a list of new publications 
in embossed type not yet appearing in the 
catalog of the American printing house 
for the blind. Since the list was printed 
several additional volumes in New York 
point have been issued for the New York 
state library: 

Wiggin, New chronicles of Rebecca 

Parkman, Jesuits in North America 

Palgrave, Golden treasury 

Clemens, Tom Sawyer 

Hale, Daily bread 

Andrews, Perfect tribute 

Gaskell, Cranford 
(the last title a gift from Miss Nina 
Rhoades) 

"The Christian record", published 
monthly by the Christian record publish- 
ing company in two editions, one in New 
York Point, the other in American 
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Braille with contractions, is now free to 
any blind person who applies for it and to 
any free circulating library. 

The new publications in Moon type in- 
clude Tennyson's "In memoriam"; Whit- 
tier's "Snowbound"; Owen Wister's "Life 
of General Grant"; "The Perfect tribute" 
by Andrews; "An Account of the Yellow- 
stone national park" by Arnold Hague and 
"The Grand canyon of Arizona", by J. W. 
Powell. Judge Pereles of Wisconsin, has 
again published a new volume as a 
memorial to his mother, who was blind. 
The volume selected last year is entitled 
"A wonder worker of science", an ac- 
count of the work of Luther Burbank. 

The New Jersey library commission 
made a donation of $20 to the Pennsyl- 
vania home teaching society, which was 
applied towards the half-cost of stereo- 
typing "The Yellowstone national park" 
in Moon type. 

One of the most important events of the 
year was the publication of the "Matilda 
Ziegler magazine for the blind," which is 
a gift to the blind from Mrs William 
Ziegler of New York City. It is published 
in two editions, one in American Braille, 
the other in New York Point, and the first 
number was issued in March 1907. There 
is a nominal subscription charge of $ .10 
per year. The magazine is now printed 
and bound in its own office, having been 
removed during the year to 306 W. 53d 
Street, New York City. 

Miss Giffin suggests "a plan for having 
a central library for the blind, with 
special attention paid to collecting and 
disseminating correct information about 
the blind, employment, etc., etc., and a 
central library in each state that shall at- 
tend to the needs of her blind readers." 

Mr Asa Don Dickinson, a member of 
the committee writes: 

Could we not offer some resolution, or 
make some recommendation that would 
be immediately useful to ordinary libra- 
ries? 

As for instance: (a) That each library 
having a department for the blind and 
willing to loan from it traveling libraries 
to its smaller neighbors should so inform 



our Committee; (b) that each library 
wishing to make a start in the work be 
encouraged to apply to us for suggestions 
and information; (c) that we place our- 
selves on record as being neutral in the 
battle now waging between "Braillites" 
and "Pointers," but as earnestly desiring 
the speedy annihilation of one or other 
of the contestants; (d) that we recognize 
the indisputable value of Moon type for 
those who can use no other, and encour- 
age the production in Moon type of read- 
able books— in this country if possible. 

In writing to Mr Dickinson, Mrs Fair- 
child sends the following suggestions: 

1 A concerted effort for a library for 
the blind in every state under the auspices 
of the State library or commission or 
school for the blind to contain all books 
in print in American Braille and New 
York point and a selection of Moon. 

2 A concerted effort to get an appro- 
priation for new books from every legis- 
lature. There should be cooperation be- 
tween different states to prevent duplica- 
tions. 

3 An effort to get at every blind per- 
son in each state and convert him into a 
reader. This could be done by home 
teaching, either by regular teacher or by 
New York state plan of voluntary co- 
operators. 

The only reason why I do not favor 
your plan of a central library is that the 
country is too big. The books would get 
unnecessary wear in traveling and there 
would be waste of time in getting books 
into the hands of readers. The city is too 
small a unit, the country too large, the 
state just right." 

In closing the report we recommend that 
a committee of this association be ap- 
pointed to report on the progress of li- 
brary work for the blind at the next Con- 
ference. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMMA R. NEISSER, 

For the Committee. 

The PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Committee will be received unless objec- 
tion is made, and the suggestion at the 
close of the report as to the appointment 
of a committee to continue the work will 
be referred to the Executive board. 

The Recorder then read the following 
letter from Mr Fletcher for the Commit- 
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tee on Title pages and indexes to 

periodicals. 

Amherst, Mass., June 15, 1908. 
Dear Mr Wyer: 

I am sorry to say that the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Title-pages, etc., has no report at all 
this year. I have been negligent of the matter 
as I did not intend to be and have not succeed- 
ed in securing the co-operation I hoped for from 
the Association of periodical publishers. The 
Committee has had no meeting and I cannot 
speak for the other members, but I feel sure 
we should welcome our release and the appoint- 
ment of another committee, if the Association 
cares to continue the subject. 
Sincerely yours, 

W. I. FLETCHER. 

The PRESIDENT: This seems to be a 
suggestion that the committee be dis- 
charged, and a motion to that effect will 
be entertained. 

Mr UTLEY: I make that motion. 
Seconded and carried. 

The PRESIDENT: The committee is 
discharged. The report of the Committee 
on Library administration will be shortly 
in print, you will all read it, and we will 
therefore have it this morning only by 
title. 

REPORT OF THE A. L. A. COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

The Committee on Library administra- 
tion which reported at the Asheville con- 
ference of 1907, while emphasizing the 
fact that the efficiency of the library can 
not be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents pressed home the desirability of 
studying economy in service, and submit- 
ted a suggestive list of questions as a 
basis of investigation. 

The present Committee sent out last 
spring, to 246 libraries, a questionnaire 
based upon the 1907 list. These libraries 
were chosen in the main from lists sent 
in by the various state commissioners to 
which your Committee appealed for ad- 
vice, and from a list of representative li- 
braries made up, a few years ago, by Mrs 
S. C. Fairchild, after consultation with 43 
other librarians. The investigation was 
confined to public libraries of not less 
than 1000 nor more than 200,000 volumes. 
As a matter of fact, very few of the li- 
braries suggested have fewer than 5000 
volumes. 



The questions asked, involving possible 
economies in administration, were ar- 
ranged under the following heads: Ac- 
cession, Apprentices, Binding, Bookplates, 
Bulletins, Call numbers, Catalog, Classi- 
fication, Inventory, Loan system, Open 
shelves, Report, Shelflist and Work with 
schools. 

To the surprise of your Committee, who 
had perhaps somewhat underestimated the 
patience and devotion of their fellow li- 
brarians, 185 replies have been received. 
Your Committee thanks most heartily 
those busy men and women, upon whose 
desks a questionnaire from some one is 
usually lying, for their generous response. 
The chairman, however, swimming for 
dear life in the resulting sea of statistics 
and despairing at times of making a suc- 
cessful landing, has occasionally breathed 
a secret wish that the Committee had 
borne less of a resemblance to Oliver 
Twist, whose desire for "more" you doubt- 
less all remember. 

The libraries replying have been ar- 
ranged in three groups: Group A, 1000 
to 10,000 volumes; Group B, 10,000 to 50, 
000 volumes; Group C, 50,000 to 200,000 
volumes. 

The data received show that many li- 
braries are keeping records with a detail 
the value of which they doubt, and that 
many others while not, apparently, ques- 
tioning the value of certain processes, are 
unable to give a valid reason for continu- 
ing them. One librarian writes: "Some of 
the questions seem especially pertinent 
here and will, I think, lead to changing 
our present methods somewhat." Another 
says: "It has certainly suggested improve- 
ments and new methods." And still an- 
other, in answering the questions: "Do 
you keep a record of withdrawals? Does 
it pay?" writes "Doesn't. Glad you raised 
the question. Shall only keep a record of 
gross withdrawals." The same librarian 
goes on to say: "By our economies in rec- 
ords, we have been able to raise salaries 
to a figure above the cost of living, to 
catalog almost completely a library near- 
ly uncataloged, and to do it with the same 
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income that was received when more rec- 
ords were kept." 

Conditions of course vary so greatly in 
libraries much the same to all outward 
seeming, that conclusions as to the neces- 
sity, or even desirability of doing the 
same thing in the same way in any two 
libraries must be drawn with caution. 
Your Committee neither approves of nor 
advises uniformity. Neither, in seeking 
economical administration, do they mean 
to advocate the cheap and nasty. A cer- 
tain dignity and beauty should character- 
ize an institution whose mission is, in part 
at least, spiritual and intangible. 

It is our purpose to present here a re- 
port upon only six topics on which the 
data collected offer especially interesting 
information, leaving further material for 
another report. 

1 Accession record. Is the accession 
book the most economical way of keeping 
this record? If so, what items should be 
filled in? If not, what record should take 
its place? Is the accession book the best 
way of getting at statistics of additions? 

In the World's fair papers of 1893, we 
read: 'In the 'Library Journal,' v. 3, will 
be found a discussion on the accession 
book, Mr Winsor claiming that it is un- 
necessary and that the business entries 
might be included in the shelflist. No 
other librarian came forward in support 
of his arguments, and it may be consid- 
ered that the question has been definitely 
settled, and in favor of the A. L. A. Stand- 
ard." (p. 820) 

But "the world do move" and when 
among libraries not using an accession 
book we find the Library of Congress, 
such university libraries as those of Co- 
lumbia, Harvard and Yale, such public li- 
braries as the City library association of 
Springfield, Mass., the Forbes library of 
Northampton, Mass., and the public libra- 
ries of Duquesne, Penn., Newark, N. J., 
La Crosse, Wis., and Washington, D. C, 
not to mention many others, we can no 
longer say truthfully that the book is a 
necessity. Obviously it is not. 

Of the libraries in Group A (1000 to 



10,000 volumes) 32 keep and 6 do not keep 
an orthodox accession book. Libraries 
accessioning by groups or bills are con- 
sidered as not keeping an accession book. 
In Group B (10,000 to 50,000 volumes) 99 
libraries keep and 7 do not keep such a 
book. In Group C (50,000 to 200,000 vol- 
umes) 31 do and 8 do not keep one. We 
have then a total of 162 libraries keeping 
and 21 not keeping an accession book. Of 
the 21 libraries which do not keep the 
book, 10 are located in New England and 
6 in Wisconsin. A far larger proportion 
of the small libraries, which keep few 
records, and of the large libraries, which 
usually multiply records, have discarded 
the book than of the libraries in our mid- 
dle group. 

It is impossible to go fully into all the 
substitute methods used for recording 
accession facts. Nine libraries rely upon 
bills, shelflist or both; 2 on order cards or 
order cards and bills; 6 accession by 
group or bill; while Mr Drew B. Hall's 
classified accession record and the 
scheme used in Brookline, Mass., afford 
most interesting variations. 

Brookline, which asserts that it has 
saved "immensely" by its departure from 
orthodox tradition, keeps "a brief classi- 
fied list of all accessions, giving number 
of volumes, class and book number and 
price (e.g. 1 958 F87 5.25) from which 
yearly statistics are taken. Gifts are en- 
tered in red ink with G in place of the 
price. Entries are made in this list when 
the books are shelflisted. All information 
of permanent value in this record is 
printed in the appendix to the library- 
report. The book, therefore, will not be- 
come a permanent or cumbersome posses- 
sion of the library, but may be destroyed 
when replaced by a new one. On the 
back of the title-page and on the shelflist 
are noted price, source, date of bill 
(abbreviations being used), class and book 
number." 

"I am so sure", writes the librarian, 
"that we all ought to give up the old form 
of accession book, that I speak feelingly. 
It may be that we can still further slm- 
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pllfy our little book, but It is a very sim- 
ple thing compared with the old elephant. 
We have been asked about our methods 
many times, and I don't remember to have 
heard one single argument in favor of 
the old book, except the unfortunate New 
York state rule. We found that we never 
referred to our old accession book except 
to find the cost of a book, and we finally 
decided that in case of lost books to be 
paid for, it was more to the point to find 
the present price than the original cost." 

Thirteen other libraries which have dis- 
carded the book affirm that they have 
effected a saving thereby, while 2 which 
accession by bill, feel that no time has 
been saved. One "would not advise a 
bill accession record in a library without 
a trained assistant." 

Leavenworth (Kan.) writes: "We threw 
over the accession book for a while, but 
found it very inconvenient to do without 
it; and almost nothing was saved, as it 
was found necessary to record its items 
elsewhere, on shelflist, catalog cards, bills, 
etc." The writing of author and title is 
surely saved, even if all other items are 
recorded elsewhere. 

Washington, (D. C.) where order cards, 
filed by number, become the accession 
record, writes: "We believe it saves the 
time of one person." 

Mr W. P. Cutter, of the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., which uses order 
cards and bills, asserts: "The accession 
book is complete foolishness. I can tell 
the minutest detail with reference to the 
book without seeing either the book or 
the record of an accession book." 

New Haven, (Conn.) which accessions 
by lots, writes: "We gave up the L. B. 
accession book and other more condensed 
books, because we considered the time 
practically wasted. The item we most 
wanted was the publisher's name, and this 
we now place on the catalog card." 

Mr H. C. Wellman, of Springfield, Mass., 
where cost, source and date of receipt are 
entered on the shelflist, says: "When we 
did keep an accession book, cost was the 



only item of value, except very occasion- 
ally the source from which purchased. . . 
As to the disadvantages (of the present 
scheme), we have experienced none. 
There has not come up a single instance 
where the old accession record would 
have been more advantageous to us, and 
so far as we can see, the present system 
furnishes all the desirable information 
that was offered in the old. The informa- 
tion is kept in a much more accessible 
place and is recorded with far less labor." 

Is it not true that the shelflist is a 
"more accessible" place for accession 
facts? The "immutable accession book" 
can not be consulted without its mutable 
key— catalog or shelflist card— why not, 
then, put the information in the place to 
which one first turns for it? 

Is the accession book the most 
economical way of getting at statistics of 
additions? 

Of 154 libraries answering the question: 
Do you take your statistics of additions 
from your accession book? Nine answer 
no; 4 in part; and 142 yes. Many of the 
142 libraries when asked: Why do you 
think this the most economical way of 
getting at, them? reply that it is "easy", 
"quick", "accurate", "the only complete 
record", while others advance the less 
cogent reason: "Has always been the way", 
"Never tried any other". 

If a library reports only total additions, 
the accession book certainly is a royal 
read to the facts wanted, but, as the 
librarian In New Britain (Conn.) writes: 
"It is not a convenient way of finding the 
books added in each class." 

Newark (N. J.) never did take statis- 
tics from the accession book, even when 
one was kept. Duluth takes its statistics 
from summary cards of additions made 
out each month. The librarian in Pomona 
(Cal.), who takes hers from the shelflist 
cards, before filing, writes: "The prin- 
cipal reason I do not make the record of 
additions from the accession book is that 
T do not enter the class number there. 
Next, reports of additions are made 
monthly, and often books hang over, and 
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the accession record would not rightly 
represent the books added." 

Northampton has a special printed form 
for statistics. Springfield (Mass.) keeps 
statistics "by pencil mark under class on 
rough sheet." 

It would seem as though, if classified 
statistics of additions could be taken from 
shelflist cards before filing, the writing of 
the class and book number in the acces- 
sion book might be dispensed with, and 
mueli time saved. Your chairman fol- 
lowed this method in the New Britain 
(Conn.) Institute, a library of some 
20,000 volumes, when forced to economize 
time, and suffered no inconvenience there- 
from. 

Are there any other items, filled out by 
many libraries, which might be spared? 
It is impossible to consider here in detail 
each item in the ordinary accession book, 
but we wish to take up briefly paging, 
binding and size. Eighty libraries do and 
78 do not give paging. Of the 80 giving 
paging, only 30 state that they find it use- 
ful, and 3 that they are in doubt about it. 
Why are the remaining 47 libraries filling 
in this item? It is painful to go into some 
small libraries and find a librarian with 
no time to mend her books, much less to 
know them, but with every item in the 
Condensed accession book filled out in a 
beautiful script. Our statistics show that 
a greater proportion of the smaller 
libraries than of the larger are filling in 
pagination. 

One hundred and two libraries do, and 
56 do not, fill in binding. Two of the 102 
fill it in only when other than cloth. 
Thirty-six find this item useful and 3 ques- 
tion its usefulness. Why are the other 63 
libraries still painstakingly writing it in? 

One hundred and one libraries do, and 
67 do not, fill in size. Three of the 101 
give size only when unusual. Forty-seven 
find this useful and 3 doubt its use. Why 
are the other 51 still giving it? 

Some libraries may need data that 
others do not, but do not these few statis- 
tics suffice to show us that each in his 
own library should carefully consider 



whether he is consuming time over un- 
necessary data? A librarian, who writes 
that ever since she has been in the pro- 
fession she has felt that to be up to date 
one "must be an inventor of more things 
to do," writes: "Let us spend less time 
measuring books and more in keeping 
healthy nerves, that our patrons may feel 
we are comfortable, cheery helpers and 
not nerve-racked machines!" 

2 Binding. Are we penny wise and 
pound foolish in our binding? Are we los- 
ing money because we do not put a suf- 
ficiently good binding on our books to 
start with? Mr J. C. Dana has shown in 
his book on this subject that a binding 
which does not need renewal is, even if 
more expensive in the beginning, an 
economy in the end. To the question: 
Have you tried new books in special pub- 
lisher's bindings at slightly increased 
cost? 39 libraries answered no, 133 yes. 
Nineteen of the 133 have not tried these 
bindings long enough to venture an opin- 
ion. Nine find them fair, 6 unsatisfactory 
and 93 satisfactory as to durability, though 
some of these regard them as unattractive. 
A few of the answers may be of interest: 

"Plates fell out of two books at third is- 
sue. Ugly." 

"Extremely good — Scribners' especially 
so. Those bought a year ago as good as 
to sewing as when purchased, but the 
green buckram wears grey." 

"A popular book in this binding bought 
18 months ago has never been rebound 
and is still in good condition. One mend- 
ing and one rebinding is recorded of other 
books bought at the same time." 

"Outwear other publishers' bindings, but 
not so attractive in color." 

"Wear much longer, but so unattractive 
that they are shunned." 

"Tried a few and think it sensible, but 
public like the look of a new book with 
its specially designed cover." 

"Yes, tried a few of Scribners.' Back 
and front same as other edition, so that 
the public recognize them for new books." 

"Very satisfactory. Don't have to take 
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a book out of circulation' when popular, to 
rebind." 

"Last twice as long as regular bind- 
ing." 

"Do not wear sufficiently well to pay for 
the extra cost." 

"Well worth while. Glasgow's "Battle- 
ground," issued by Page, not rebound for 
4 and 5 years. One copy used 6 years." 

"Yes, a few of Scribners.' Sewing and 
forwarding extremely well done, but cases 
lack distinction and will need relettering." 

"Are giving them up — open badly." 

"Very good. Wish others would encour- 
age the publishers by buying more." 

"Some publishers very satisfactory, 
others not." 

"Wear better. Binding not pretty. Pub- 
lic object to them in pay collection." 

As the weight of testimony is in favor 
of the special bindings, your Committee 
recommend a more general trial of them. 
They also suggest that the libraries using 
them, either individually or through the 
Binding committee of this Association, 
make known to the publishers, if they 
have not done so already, what Improve- 
ments ought to be made in these library 
bindings to make them attractive. 

3 Bookplates. An artistic bookplate is 
a joy forever. But many libraries can 
afford only the cheapest sort. Is the plate 
a necessity or a luxury? If we use it, may 
we not distinguish in its use between gift 
books and those purchased? or books that 
circulate and are fitted with a bookpocket 
which marks ownership, and reference 
books? or books which, like most fiction 
and juveniles, are often rebound, and 
therefore often replated, and those seldom 
rebound? 

Your Committee finds that 94 libraries 
plate all, while 86 omit the plate from 
some or all of their books. Of these 86, 
18 omit it from all their books, 14 from 
books which circulate (with occasional ex- 
ceptions in the case of gifts), 10 from all 
but gifts, 6 from all but books bought 
with special funds, 13 from fiction, 12 
from juveniles, 4 from government docu- 
ments and 2 from school collections. Four 



libraries using the plate think it unneces- 
sary, 11 desirable, while 57 seem to believe 
it essential. 

The reasons most frequently given for 
its use are that it is a "mark of owner- 
ship", that it "identifies the book" and 
"provides a place for rules or callnum- 
ber". One librarian, in answer to the 
question: "Why is a plate neccessary?" 
says: "It isn't"; another, "Just habit!" 
Another: "Seems to me quite unnecessary 
— merely a custom"; and another: "It 
never occurred to me that a library could 
exist without one!" Other answers are: 
"Not necessary, but desirable, as perhaps 
the most natural indication of ownership, 
and is more permanent." 

"Principally to gratify the esthetic 
sense." 

"The bookpocket answers all purposes 
of the bookplate." (La Crosse) 

"Quick means of identification where a 
family is using books from several 
libraries." 

"Not necessary. Kept for sentimental 
reasons." (Northampton) 

"Not necessary. Justified on the score 
of dignity." (New Haven) 

"A good looking plate is an important 
mark of ownership and a great safeguard 
against theft." (Brookline) 

"Not necessary — advisable, for the same 
reason as a handsome building — lends 
dignity and inspires respect." 

"Would class bookplates and neckties 
together — a starving man or a starving 
library can dispense with them." (New 
Britain, Conn.) 

Since nearly half of the libraries an- 
swering this question dispense with the 
plate in some or all of their books, your 
Committee is of the opinion that libraries 
which feel poor (and the majority seem 
to be in that condition) should carefully 
consider the advisability of omitting the 
plate from at least fiction and juveniles. 

A gift plate is a rather different matter. 
Courtesy and cupidity seem to unite in 
demanding its use. We should show our 
gratitude for what we have received and 
we also desire to attract other gifts. 
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One hundred and six libraries use, 68 do 
not use, 2 occasionally use a gift book- 
plate. Almost all the libraries in Group 
C (50,000 to 200,000 volumes) use such a 
plate. 

4 Booknumbers. Should we assign 
them to fiction? If not, how may we 
secure alphabetic arrangement on the 
shelves when (a) some of an author's 
books are lettered with pseudonym and 
some with real name? (b) different 
authors have the same surname? Should 
booknumbers be dropped in classes other 
than fiction, and if so, in which? 

One hunderd and thirty-nine libraries 
assign and 41 do not assign booknumbers 
to fiction. Five of the 139 which assign 
booknumbers use no label on the back. 
None of the libraries in Group A (1000- 
10,000 volumes) have dropped booknum- 
bers in non-fiction. Among libraries of 
over 10,000 volumes, we find 6 using no 
booknumbers, Amsterdam, (N. Y.), At- 
lanta and Savannah, (Ga.), Dallas and 
Galveston, (Texas), and Topeka, (Kan.), 
and 2, New Rochelle, (N. Y.) and Seattle, 
(Wash.) using booknumbers for biography 
only, while 6 other libraries omit from 
one or two classes, as reference books, 
magazines, etc. 

Some libraries re-letter or label in case 
of pseudonyms, etc., to get books by the 
same author together; others do not seem 
to care whether they are together or not. 
It seems likely that the public do not care 
so much as we think they do whether or 
no G. P. R. James' novels, for instance, 
are mixed up with Henry James'! One 
librarian says: "Do not think absolute 
arrangement on shelves worth anywhere 
near the cost", and another: "Doubt if 
numbers would keep them (i. e. books by 
authors with same surname) separate on 
open shelves." 

To the question: Is time lost through 
want of booknumbers which might offset 
time saved by not being obliged to find 
numbers and mark and re-mark books? 
Two of those libraries dropping book- 
numbers answer yes and 30 no. 

Four libraries, Bellingham, (Wash.), 



Pittsfield, (Mass.), Mt. Vernon, (N. Y.) 
and Watertown, (Wis.) tried dropping 
them and decided that it did not pay. 
Watertown writes: "Have experimented 
without and find in every respect, filing 
shelf cards, putting books on the shelves 
and in the charging system, that it is 
neither a time or labor-saving device to 
omit call numbers. It is certainly a dis- 
advantage, especially where there is an 
apprentice system and other untrained 
help." 

Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) which tried dropping 
booknumbers for non-fiction reports: "We 
lost so much time through unexpected and 
constantly arising difficulties that we were 
glad to go back to Cutter numbers. 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) writes: "Dropped 
from all except biography. Left these, as 
two names on the back of the book would 
confuse the page. In a library of our 
size (21,531 volumes) this makes no 
trouble. A very large library would prob- 
ably find it hard to keep the books in 
alphabetic order." 

Cedar Rapids (la.) writes that while 
they would not consider going back to 
Cutter numbers for fiction, they are in- 
clined to retain them for adult non-fiction, 
because of analytics and different editions. 

Two or three libraries assert that drop- 
ping Cutter numbers makes for more in- 
telligent service. 

Dayton (O.) writes: "Ridiculous ever to 
give fiction call numbers." 

Toledo (O.) which uses Cutter numbers, 
but does not put them on the back of the 
book, says: "Our boys got no aid from 
them; the public was largely confused by 
them, so we dropped them both from the 
backs of the books and the catalog cards." 

5 Reports. It has been suggested that 
some of the smaller libraries may be 
spending money on printed reports which 
is more needed for something else and 
that a column in the newspaper would 
answer their purpose equally well. 

The statistics here are distinctly en- 
couraging. In Group A (1000-10,000 vol- 
umes) 6 libraries do, 32 do not issue 
printed reports. Twenty-seven of the 
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32 that do not are printing their report 
in the newspapers and at least 23 of these 
seem to be satisfied with that method. 

As the libraries grow, the proportion 
printing a report naturally increases. 
Hence in Group B (10,000-50,000 volumes) 
we find 57 issuing and 47 not issuing 
printed reports. The majority of those 
not printing their reports issue them 
through the papers, and fully two thirds 
of these express themselves as well satis- 
fied. 

In Group C (50,000-200,000 volumes) 38 
print, while only one does not print a re- 
port 

Several libraries allude to the exchange 
value of a report, the necessity of hav- 
ing a permanent history of the library 
and the valuable suggestions librarians 
get from reports of other libraries. One 
librarian writes: "The report ministers 
to local pride and helps towards future 
appropriations. It is more accessible than 
the paper for reference." Another: "We 
have a column in the paper and have a 
number of copies struck off for $1." La 
Crosse (Wis.) writes: "The report in the 
newspaper reaches more people." 

Are library reports limited to what is 
strictly essential? It would seem not 
(though only 16 librarians admit that 
their reports may not be necessary in 
their present fulness) and if not, what can 
we afford to omit? 

a) "Details of the regular administration 
which have no interest or significance for 
the public. These should be written up, 
filed for use of the librarian, and read 
to the trustees, if they will listen to 
them!" If such details were omitted, ac- 
cording to Mr Wellman's suggestion, many 
reports would be much curtailed, while 
the writing out and filing of such data 
would meet the objection made by an- 
other librarian to condensing her report 
— that it is "important to preserve the 
history of the library in permanent and 
convenient form." 

b) "Twaddle" to quote another New 
England librarian, "might well be spared. 
Statements such as the following, taken 



from an actual report, are of no use ex- 
cept as a soporific : 'The reference depart- 
ment maintains its valuable character. . . . 
The reference rooms are visited daily by 
persons seeking information on special 
subjects.' " 

"The newspaper reading-room is visited 
by a number of persons who go to the 
room daily, to read daily papers or other 
periodicals, usually passing some hours in 
the room and keeping informed on all 
questions of local or general interest." 

c) Some statistics? One librarian says: 
"Omit as many as possible." Another: 
"I use no tables, as I never can read 
them." Another yearns to omit "everything 
but statistics". Dayton (O.) has "dropped 
much statistical matter." Little light is 
gained from the answers to this question. 
Perhaps a good place to start a reform 
would be in the detailed tables of statis- 
tics of circulation, given in so many re- 
ports. A librarian writes: "Daily, week- 
ly, monthly averages have no value when 
the annual circulation is given. The 
largest and smallest daily circulation have 
absolutely no value. Sometimes these are 
of interest if printed the next day in the 
newspapers, though they have no real 
significance." 

d) The gift list might be cut out or cur- 
tailed, as suggested by several librarians. 
The libraries Questioned are pretty evenly 
divided as to their practice in printing or 
not printing a complete list of gifts. The 
chief reasons given in its favor are: "It 
encourages others to give"; "It is cour- 
teous"; "Most people like it"; "Should 
treat all alike"; "It gratifies vanity to the 
net profit of the library", while one li- 
brarian reposes in the fact that "It always 
has been done", and another honest soul 
remarks: "We are slaves to custom!" 
The principal reasons assigned against 
printing a complete gift list are as fol- 
lows: "Uninteresting detail", "Gifts 
mostly trivial", "Useless expense — no one 
reads it. We print only notable gifts", 
"Costs more than the gifts are worth". 

In answering the question: Would not 
a selected list of gifts made by individuals. 
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or of notable gifts, serve as well? 16 say 
no, 3 possibly, 3 better and 34 yes. 

Miss Hooper of Brookline, writes: 
"Could your Committee not dissuade 
small libraries from printing a long list 
of givers, including every library which 
gives them a bulletin? It seems such a 
waste of effort. Why not publish only 
important gifts? It might then encourage 
more of that kind." 

"Possibly in a small country town," 
writes another, "it is wisest to print all 
gifts, as feelings are easily hurt and some 
people like to see their names in print, 
but it seems to me foolish to print the 
name of every library sending us a re- 
port" 

Springfield (Mass.) does not include 
gifts and reports from libraries, institu- 
tions, etc. Gifts from individuals are re- 
corded and also those from societies, etc., 
If of special value. 

It may be necessary to include gifts 
from individuals, especially local gifts, 
and possible to exclude those from libra- 
ries and other institutions. Or, in the 
larger libraries, it may be best to mention 
only especially valuable gifts. 

Two pessimistic servants of the public 
in answering this question: What could 
you profitably omit? reply: "All — never 
heard anybody express the slightest in- 
terest in it" and "All of it, except for the 
pleasure of the librarian". 

Providence (R. I.) includes some fea- 
tures only on alternate years. 

Mr Ranck, of Grand Rapids, puts in per- 
haps the strongest plea for a full report, 
as follows: 

"It shows how the public money was 
expended and justifies its work in the 
eyes of thousands who can understand 
things only when they are given in full 
With definiteness and exactness. 

"It is a hand book for the Library 
board, a text book for the library assist- 
ants (especially the new ones), an unfail- 
ing encyclopedia for the librarian, with 
the help of which he is enabled to answer 
the hundreds of sets of questions that are 
sent annually by other librarians prepara- 
tory to writing papers for the A. L. A., or 
preparatory to influencing their boards on 



matters in which they have neglected to 
keep the proper figures." 

Is it necessary to acknowledge (outside 
of the report) library bulletins, reports, 
etc.? Eighteen say yes; 70, no; 12 more 
say it is courteous so to do; 13 that it is 
unnecessary to acknowledge exchanges; 
while 10 never acknowledge bulletins, 10 
acknowledge them yearly, and 19 feel it 
necessary to acknowledge reports. 

Davenport (la.) says: "It would save 
time if all libraries abandoned the cus- 
tom." And Springfield (Mass.), "No, it is 
simply a nuisance to the library receiving 
the acknowledgments. It is unnecessary 
also to acknowledge reports of societies, 
institutions, etc. When government doc- 
uments need acknowledgment, a form is 
received on the volumes." 

6 Cataloging. College and purely ref- 
erence libraries obviously need a fuller 
description of their books on their cata- 
log cards than is needed by the average 
public library. Fuller detail may be 
needed on cards in the public library 
where the books are shut away from the 
reader than in that where he has access 
to the shelves. But are not many of us, 
from force of habit, continuing, in this 
our day of collections of popular books on 
open shelves, methods which were appro- 
priate for scholarly books on closed 
shelves, but go Into refinements needless 
in public library work? 

Let us take two or three points in cat- 
aloging from among those investigated 
and consider them. 

Is it necessary to write the accession 
number on the catalog card or cards? If 
so, why? 106 libraries report themselves 
as doing it; 56 as not doing it. Two libra- 
ries put the number on the card because 
they charge by accession number, but the 
reasons most frequently given for this 
practice are that it shows how many 
copies the library has, that it "helps to 
identify the book and that it affords a 
short cut to the accession book, instead 
of proceeding via the shelflist, when one 
needs to find cost of a lost book, etc." 
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Why need the catalog tell the number of 
copies in the library? It means hauling 
out and changing more cards when copies 
are added or discarded. Again, why not 
note cost on shelflist card, and save ref- 
erence to the accession book? Of course, 
if your accession number is not on your 
catalog card and you don't remember the 
class number of your book, two references 
are necessary to get at the facts in your 
accession record, but is it not easier to 
make these two references on the few oc- 
casions needful, than to put hundreds of 
accession numbers that will never be used 
on the backs of your cards? 

Fifteen of the libraries writing the 
number think it unnecessary, and several 
say they mean to stop. To the question: 
Why does it pay? Pomona (Cal.) an- 
swers: "Doesn't — tried both ways" ; Pitts- 
field (Mass.), "Think there's no necessity 
and shall hereafter omit it"; and Port- 
land (Ore.), "We used to do it and it does 
not pay." 

Again, is it necessary to run to earth 
every one of an author's baptismal names, 
though he may not be known by them and 
may have made strenuous efforts to lose 
a few of them on life's journey? Why 
Charles John Huff am Dickens? He's a 
stranger. Charles Dickens we know and 
love. And if Pierre prefers being plain 
Pierre to being Charles-Jean-Pierre-Henri- 
Gustave, why should not we let him? 

One hundred and two give authors' full 
names; 27 give them with such fulness 
as can be easily found; 9 give in the most 
familiar form and 5 follow the title-page. 
25 of the 102 giving full names deny or 
doubt the value of this. Why, then, do 
they continue in their evil ways? 

One librarian, when asked whether it 
paid, replied with feeling; "No, most pos- 
itively. Hours are spent in searching bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and in 10 years 
never have we had occasion to use more 
than the initials for the middle name!" 

How far is it necessary, if we use 
Library of Congress cards, to conform to 
them in writing others? One librarian 
writes: "Because of L. C. cards, we are 



quite full. Have wished L. C. were not 
so full!" 

How full imprint are we using on our 
fiction cards, and why? Novels wear out 
rapidly, are replaced, are duplicated. If 
the card is to tell the truth about all the 
copies in the library, it must often be 
withdrawn from the catalog and changes 
in imprint noted. If the imprint doesn't 
tell the truth, why take the trouble to 
write it in the first place? 

Twenty-eight libraries give no imprint 
tor fiction; 2 give number of volumes only; 
12, date only; 9, date and publisher; 12, 
date and place; while 46 are giving com- 
plete or nearly complete imprint! Why? 
Not always because they think it useful, 
evidently, for we have such statements as 
the following: "Could spare about all but 
author and title on fiction cards." "Could 
spare all but date and standard edition in 
fiction. Use full imprint for uniformity." 
"If beginning new catalog, would give only 
date and omit that from non-copyright fic- 
tion." "Could spare all but date for fiction." 
"Could spare all but number of volumes 
for fiction." 

One library which gives no imprint for 
fiction assures us that in six years' ex- 
perience it has never been needed. 

Time fails us to speak of all that might 
with profit be omitted from catalog cards. 
The size letter, for instance, why are we 
putting that on the catalog cards of any 
public library? Yet 11 out of 27 libraries 
of less than 10,000 volumes are giving it, 
although (i of the 11 think it could be 
spared. 

But it seems as though the greatest econ- 
omj that could be effected in library ad- 
ministration would be the centralization of 
the questionnaire business. If libraries 
could report important changes in methods 
and new schemes adopted, to A. L. A head- 
quarters, where such material might be 
classified and filed and if libraries seeking 
information could but seek it through 
headquarters, would not much time be 
saved all round? A Library, for instance, 
insteai of describing its accession record 
14 times for 14 different librarians, would 
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place it on file where it would be accessi- 
ble to all. Of course It would be expensive 
to maintain at headquarters a sufficiently 
large clerical force to carry this out, but 
think of the gain to the individual libra- 
ries. Where is the millionaire, looking for 
a good use to make of his money, who will 
make it possible for us to try this =cheme 
toward realization of which so many of us 
have long been looking? 

The questionnaire is not the only way in 
which work is being duplicated. Look at 
the number of lists of books compiled by 
librarians. A does not know that B has 
compiled a good list on a subject in which 
A's library is interested and so he makes 
one himself. If he could have found out 
through a central bureau that B had 
printed such a list and could have ordered 
copies for his own use, he might have 
saved the cost of composition, proof-read- 
ing, etc. 

Ir. closing, your Committee begs leave to 
transmit the following suggestion from 
Miss Mary Fiances Isom, of Portland, Ore- 
gon: 

"The president of my board has just 
read over the questions and he says that 
he wishes there might be an intelligent set 
of questions sent out on the salary ques- 
tion, hours of labor, etc., and the results 
tabulated. That kind of information is so 
difficult to get either from reports or let- 
ters." 

CORINNE BACON, Chairman. 

SULA WAGNER. 

HILLER 0. WELLMAN. 

The PRESIDENT: The discussion of 
the morning is one on open shelves and 
book losses, a subject which is of vital 
interest to every librarian of a free public 
library. When we open our parks to the 
public we notice that a great many people 
pick flowers and walk on the grass and do 
other things that are objectionable. The 
question arises at just what point these 
injurious actions become sufficiently im- 
portant to shut up the parks. Undoubted- 
ly they might at some point become so 
important; trees might be cut down by 



people with axes and the grass might be 
entirely ruined — the park might be 
wrecked. If anything like that should 
happen, undoubtedly the park would be 
shut up. At just what point does the in- 
jury become so great as to warrant 
closing the park? There are some people, 
although probably they are in a minority, 
who think that the question of book-losses 
in open shelf libraries has become so serious 
that it has become practically necessary for 
us to close up our shelves. If so it is a 
very important fact which all of us should 
know, and we therefore welcome such a 
discussion as the one before us this morn- 
ing. It will be opended by a paper by Miss 
Isabel Fly Lord of the Pratt Institute free 
library, Brooklyn, on 

OPEN SHELVES AND THE LOSS OF 
BOOKS 

Movements and doctrines are vague 
things as to their beginnings, and many a 
controversy has arisen in the attempt to 
assign accurate dates of birth to them. 
But in this amicable assembly it may be 
safe to state that the "open shelf" move- 
ment in American free public libraries 
comes of age at this conference. Twenty- 
one years ago, at the Thousand Islands, 
Mrs Sanders appeared before the American 
Library Association and told of the emi- 
nently successful experiment at Pawtucket, 
in allowing all users of the library to see, 
touch and handle for themselves the books 
as they stood on the shelves. The account 
was greeted with enthusiasm, and Mrs 
Sanders was praised and envied for what 
she was able to do in her small library in 
her small community, although of course, 
said the "large librarians," Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, is one thing, and New York 
City is another. But presently Cleveland 
started bravely forth, and then free access 
was granted so rapidly in so many kinds 
of libraries that the tale would be a hard 
one to tell with any degree of accuracy. 
And not only New York City, but Greater 
New York, in all Ave of her boroughs, al- 
lows free access to all her collections of 



